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FOREWORD 


Numerous new businesses have been established to cater to the 
needs of hobbies”and homecrafts which have become increasingly 
popular in recent years. Several years ago leathercraft attained con- 
Hiderabis popularity, and many persons made it a hobby to fashion 
leather articles for gifts and for personal use. Interest in this work 
dwindled for a long period, but of late has again been revived, and 
the Bureau has received numerous requests for information on the 
subject. This pamphlet has been compiled to foster this new interest. 

epeneive equipment is not essential for leatherwork, and there 
are many simple projects which even beginners in this craft may 
easily undertake. Inasmuch as materials are readily available, nei- 
ther the experienced worker nor the novice will have difficulty in 
obtaining the leather and necessary accessories. Methods of making 
more than 15 different leather articles are fully described in this 
booklet, and detailed instructions are agven for decorating leather 
and for making decorations of leather. Some original designs by the 
author are also included. 4 

The information contained in this publication was collected from 
a wide range of sources, and the bulletin was compiled by J. G. 
Schnitzer, Business Specialist for Leather and Leather Manufactures, 
under the general supervision of Fletcher H. Rawls, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau, and E. G. Holt, Chief of the Leather and 
Rubber Division. 

N. H. Enetz, Acting Director. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Frsruary 1939. 
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MAKE IT OF LEATHER 
INTRODUCTION 


BASIC EQUIPMENT 


Neither exceptional skill nor considerable experience are essential 
requirements for leather handicraft; nor are costly implements nec- 
essary. Numerous beginners have been successful in making useful 
and ornamental articles after but little experience, and suitable 
equipment can either be made or purchased at small outlay of cash. 
It is suggested that the beginner obtain the following: 


Tracing tool. A hardwood board. 

Punch. Thumb tacks. 

Mallet. Medium-sized ruler. 

Stamping tool. Piece of plate glass (about 12 
by 12 inches). 


As a substitute for a regular tracing tool, any of the following can 
be used to advantage: an orangewood stick, a nail filed down to a 
long but dull point, or a large darning needle. A keen-edged knife is 
required for cutting leather; and for this purpose a razor -blade in 
a handle which will permit its ready use is quite satisfactory. Should 
more elaborate equipment be desired, individual instruments and 
sets, ranging in price from $1 to $75,.are available from regular sup- 
ply houses catering to the needs of home craftsmen. Figure 1 shows 
satisfactory equipment for the beginner's use in experimenting om the 
first few projects. 

Many persons have made leathercraft a hobby, and a great variety 
of useful and ornamental articles can be made. Some suggestions as 
to things to make, as well as detailed instructions, are supplied in 
later pages of this booklet. As interest develops, the worker may 
evolve original designs or can obtain suggestions from illustrations 
in periodicals or from merchandise—not necessarily made from 
leather—on display in stores. Design sheets for numerous projects 
can be purchased from stores which specialize in supplies for the 
leathercrafter. Such dealers also have for sale projects all ready to 
assemble, as well as accessories for finishing articles which are difficult 
to make, such as buttons (of leather), buckles, zippers, leather cut-outs, 
and tassels. 


LEATHERS SUITABLE FOR LEATHER HANDICRAFT 


When purchasing materials for leather projects, it must be remem- 
bered that chrome-tanned leathers cannot be tooled; only bark-tanned 
leathers are suitable for this purpose. The following description of 
the more important types of leather for handicraft may serve as a 
guide for beginners: 

Cowhide—Obtainable in dull or glossy finishes: the former is 
recommended for beginners. This leather can be tooled, modeled, or 
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‘carved, provided the suitable type has been obtained for the specific 
purpose. 

Calf—tUsable in virtually all types of leatherwork. Can be pur- 
chased in various colors and shades. Natural or undyed calf leathers 
can also be stained by the worker by using the colors desired in the 
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Figure 1,—Equipment for working leather. 


design. Experienced leatherworkers consider calf leather to be the 
best type for both tooling and modeling. 

Goat or morocco.—Very suitable for tooling; suitable also for dec- 
orative work, when cut out in the proper designs, for use on leather 
articles. These types are also used to make plain articles on which 
no decorations are desired, such as small purses or billfolds, and to 
cover boxes or books in the bright colors in which these leathers can 
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be obtained. Morocco leather is also extensively used for book- 
binding. , ‘ 

Velvet Persian—Leathers with a suede or velvety finish produced 
from skins of Persian sheep. These types are available in a wide 
range of colors and are usually preferred for making clothing and 
for cut-out work. 

Suede.—Calf or kid in this finish can be used to good advantage on 
specialized projects in place of velvet Persian. ; : 

Vellum or parchment.—Produced from either sheepskins or calf- 
skins; but the latter type is usually preferred by crafts workers. 
Vellum is very thin and stiff, and is used to a considerable extent for 
lampshades, drumheads, and parchment records, mainly because of its 
whiteness and durability. When used for any of the articles men- 
tioned, it may be decorated with water colors. 

Skivers—Sheepskin splits, used chiefly for linings and for novel- 
ties, such as rosettes, buttons, and tassels. ; we 

Numerous articles besides those specified in this publication can be 
made from leather by the handicrafter, and for additional sugges- 
tions, the worker will find it helpful to consult publications on the 
subject available in most libraries. Information as to sources may 
frequently be obtained from the librarians. Listed below are some of 
the publications which might prove of particular interest: 

Designs for Artistic Leather Work, by E. B. Carter. 

Leather Work, by C. G. Leland. 

The Manufacture of Fancy Leather Goods, by J. T. Luckock. 

Leathers of Old Japan, by Bunkio Matsuki. 

Leather Work, by Adelaide Mickel. 

Art Crafts for Beginners, by F. G. Stanford. 

Artists’ Way of Working, by Russell Sturgis. 

Arts and Crafts of Old Spain, by Leonard Williams. 

The Art and Craft of Leather Work, by Cecile Francis Lewis. 

Artistic Leather Craft, by Herbert Turner. 

Leathercraft, published by Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Leather Bags and Purses, by Elsie Nochire. 

A Portfolio of Designs for Leather Work, by Mary Frinick and Lillian 
Bristow. 

Decorative Leather Work, by Peter Nylie Davidson. 

Hobbies in Handicraft—Leathercraft, by William Weitz and Mcrris 
Rubens. 

Leathercraft for Amateurs, the Beacon Press, Boston. 


TYPES OF LEATHERWORK 


Experienced workers in leather use various means to obtain the 
desired results, since there are many methods used in decorating 
leather, each of which is particularly suited to a certain type of proj- 
ect. The types of decorative work generally employed by beginners 
with success are described below. 

Flat modeling, the simplest form of leathercraft, is accomplished 
by tracing the design on the leather to be worked and pressing down 
the background as far as possible with the modeling tool, or stamping 
it with the desired design. 

Embossing, as the name implies, is the raising of the design on the 
leather from the underside. This method is very desirable in many 
types of handicraft. 

Cut-out design is the cutting of designs from pieces of leather to- 
be attached to leather or other material for decorative purposes. Fre- 
guently, when the cut-outs are rather large, they are modeled in order 
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to make them more ornamental. A very sharp knife is required for 
this type of work., 

Carving is similar to wood carving, and only the heavier and stiffer 
leathers are recommended for this work. Considerable facility is 
necessary, and the work is especially interesting to those with some 
experience in wood carving. Saale 

Leather inlay, similar to mosaic work, is used to make attractive 
designs by pressing small pieces of colored leathers into or onto 
a leather base. 

Skiving is the necessary splitting or thinning of leather to prevent 
unsightly bulging or thickness on such articles as billfolds and 
frames. 

SELECTION OF LEATHER 


Before beginning any project, the worker must decide as to the type 
of leather best suited to the specific purpose. Certain varieties of 
leather are more suitable for some uses than others; and this matter 
should be decided prior to the purchase of the materials. Dealers are 
reluctant to exchange leather that has been handled too much, and 
will make no exchanges if the leather is not in the same condition as 
when purchased. In order to obtain the best results, it is always ad- 
visable to purchase quality leathers; since much of the low-priced 
material will not hold or take a design, and its purchase may thus 
result in a total loss to the craftsman. Many firms cater to the re- 
quirements of the leathercrafter, and, although some sell leather in 
all sizes, the majority offer it only in half hides (sides) or whole 
skins. It is thus advisable to plan the design carefully—to lay it 
out on paper, if necessary—and determine exactly how much leather 
is required before placing the order. It is also helpful when placing 
the order to specify the project to be worked, as many of the supply 
firms are in a position to advise whether the type requested is the 
most suitable. These dealers not only sell leather but also stock other 
requisites of the handicrafter, including implements, snaps, buckles, 
and other accessories, as well as project sheets (including detailed 
instructions, easy to follow) for various types of work. Growing 
interest in leatherwork asa hobby is making a larger variety of sup- 
plies available to those rape) ; and as a means of added encour- 
agement, some firms offer parts for individual projects already cut, 
ready to be assembled by the worker. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSTRUCTIONS 


Instructions supplied with all projects should be followed with 
great care, in order to obtain the best results. To become more adept 
in the use of the implements necessary for this type of work, the 
beginner should practice on leather scraps, which can be obtained at 
small cost. Experience obtained in this way will result in better 
workmanship when the craftsman selects a project which calls for 
using the better grades of leather. Scraps for use in practice work 
can be obtained by trimming the skins or pieces of leather which have 
been purchased for a definite project. Before beginning to make any 
article, it is advisable to make a sketch or plan on paper; and this 
fact cannot be too greatly stressed. These working designs not only 
result in a saving of leather, but also aid in formulating plans for 
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other articles to be made later. The worker will be pleasantly sur- 
prised when he discovers how many things he can readily make from 
leather after but little practice. 

The following pages are devoted to definite instructions on meth- 
ods which have been successfully used by many workers. If care- 
fully followed, the instructions will prove very helpful in carrying 
out the initial project; although some of the methods may be im- 
proved upon after experience has been gained. After completing 
some of these projects, the worker may also discover other methods 
of accomplishing the same result, or may think of other applications 
for leatherwork more specifically suited to his taste or needs. 


METHODS OF WORKING LEATHER 


MODELING 


Modeling, probably the simplest method of putting designs on 
leather, is readily adaptable to various types of articles. Since 
the design used in this type of leatherwork must harmonize with the 
article made, as well as with the surface of the leather, careful effort 
and study are required. Simple designs are recommended at the 
outset in order that the craftsman may become accustomed to work- 
ing the leather; and the designs can be made more elaborate as ex- 

rience is gained. Sources of ideas and suggestions for suitable 

esigns are numerous; wood cuts, illustrations, book covers, and 
architectural motifs are among those frequently used by experienced 
leatherworkers. When the desired design or pattern is decided upon, 
it should be drawn on a piece of thin, tough paper or on tracing linen. 
It is advisable to make more than one copy. of the design as a precau- 
tion in the event that a copy is damaged while being traced. Bark- 
tanned calf or top (grain) cattlehide split leathers are best for 
modeling, and the piece of leather used should be at least one-half 
inch larger all around than the design to be used. This border is 
necessary for reasons which the worker will discover when beginning 
to work with leather. In order to obtain the best results, the begin- 
ner must spend considerable time and care on early experiments; but 
- experience is gained, the completion of a project will not take so 
ong. 

To prepare the leather to receive the design in modeling, it must 
be moistened on the finished side; and to do this satisfactorily, the 
water must be spread evenly over the entire surface. If the water 
is not applied properly, stains will be left which may mar the entire 
appearance of the leather. After the leather has been moistened, it 
should be placed on a hardwood board with the finished side up and 
should be fastened with thumbtacks. It is necessary to make certain 
that the tacks are placed on the margin not included in the design. 
The leather is now ready to receive the design, which is traced with 
the suitable tool until the outlines are thoroughly indented in the 
leather. As leather has a tendency to curl and shrink when 
moistened frequently. workers are cautioned against using too much 
water. One moistening should be sufficient for the tracing of the de- 
sign and another time or two should be enough for tooling, unless 
the pattern is a difficult or complicated one. In order to obtain the 
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best results, the tracing tool should be held in the same manner as a 
pencil when writing, and the tracing accomplished in long strokes to 
prevent the lines from being irregular in appearance. Occasional 
examination of the leather should be made in order to make certain 
that the pattern is being imprinted satisfactorily. Since the proper 
transfer of the design to the leather is of primary importance in 
modeling, the greatest care should be taken in this step. 


EMBOSSING 


Another interesting method of decorating leather is that known as 
embossing, which, although somewhat more difficult than modeling, 
ermits patterns to be shown on leather to good advantage. Em- 
coca is the process of raising the design on the leather (exactly 
opposite to modeling) and thus making it stand out from the back- 
ound areas. The preliminary preparations are the same as those 
Mescribed for modeling, except that in embossing, the transfer of the 
design is made to the under or flesh side of the leather. If the pattern 
is properly traced, it will show on both sides of the leather; and 
when this has been accomplished, the worker must examine the work 
carefully to make certain that no errors have been made. Slight mis- 
takes can be corrected at this time, but cannot be remedied after the 
actual embossing has been started. The next step is to bring out 
clearly the details of the design by pressing down the background. 
To show the detail of the design, it is essential that all the background 
be pressed down as much as possible; and in order to accomplish this 
most efficiently, it is advisable to begin at the outlines of the pattern 
and work away from it. A flat instrument is best for this purpose, 
and many have used the flat side of an orangewood stick to good ad- 
vantage in flattening backgrounds. Exceptional care should be taken 
when working in corners or small spaces; in such areas a small cir- 
cular movement will prove helpful. Should the leather wrinkle while 
being rubbed, damage to the design can be prevented by changing the 
direction of the rubbing. After this flattening process has been ac- 
complished, the project is ready for the embossing, instructions for 
which follow. 

When reading the instructions for embossing, it can readily be 
understood why this process requires considerable care. Caution 
should be taken not to bear down too hard on the implement used, 
in order to avoid tearing the fibers of the leather and thus injuring 
them to such an extent that the appearance of the article being made 
is damaged. The leather is first dampened on the underside, and the 
finished side of the leather is placed in the palm of the hand or upon 
several layers of thick felt. The parts of the design to be raised are 
then gone over with the modeling tool to gain the desired effect. If 
the leather is wetted sufficiently, outlines of the pattern can be forced 
rather high by continued use of the specified implement; but as too 
much water can be harmful, great care must be taken. After em- 
bossing has been carried out to a sufficient degree, the back of the 
design raised may be filled with a thick paste, which dries hard and 
keeps the high outlines permanently raised. A cloth or skiver may 


then be used as a backing for the entire piece. When all of this has - 


been done, the leather is again turned with the grain side up, on 
glass or on a hardwood board, for such additional modeling as may 
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be desired. If a background is preferred. the leather should at this 
time be placed on heavy cardboard or soft wood; then the stamping 
tool should be held upright in the places to be stamped, while it is 
tapped lightly with a mallet or hammer. More artistic effects are 
obtained if such imprints are placed close together. Finally, the 
leather can be given a pleasing finish by polishing it with a soft 
brush, 
CARVING 


Only the heavy or thick leathers are suitable for carving. and that 
produced from cattle hides is usually preferred. Gouges, similar to 
those used in woodcarving, or knives with short, thin, sharp-pointed 
blades, are required for carving. Other implements used in carving 
leather are the modeling tool and a small, dull-pointed implement 
generally known as an opener. 

The leather must be dampened and the design transferred thereon 
in the same manner as described under modeling. To obtain the best 
results, the knife must be held with the forefinger well down on the 
back of the blade and with the hand resting on the leather. The point 
of the blade is then inserted at a right angle to the surface of the 
leather, and the cut should always be vertical except when it is desired 
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Figure 2,—Designs for background stamps. 


to have the edge of the cut part to curl over, as in a leaf or the petal 
of a flower. 

To obtain the most effective design, the carving should never be 
more than one-half nor less than one-fourth of the thickness of the 
leather being worked. When cut out too deeply, the structures of the 
leather fiber are generally weakened ; and when the incisions are not 
of sufficient depth, the outlines of the pattern do not stand out well 
enough to do justice to the project. orkers experienced in wood 
carving will have very little difficulty in working in leather; while 
others may find considerable practice necessary before they endeavor 
to do serious work in leather carving. 

After the actual carving has been completed, the incisions must be 
spread by forcing the modeling implement into the cut lines. This 
manipulation should be repeated until the desired results have been 
obtained; but the worker should proceed with great care in order not 
to deface the design. The next step is to make the curved lines ap- 
pear heavier or broader, and this is done with the opener, an instru- 
ment referred to in the first paragraph of this section on carving. 
With this process, the actual carving is completed, and all that re- 
mains is the working of the background, which may be either stamped 
or modeled. (See fig. 2 for background designs.) Either of the back- 
ground methods require care; for if a mistake occurs at this stage, it 
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may ruin an otherwise excellent piece of leather carving. To model 
the background, place the appropriate instrument on the edge of the 
design lines and press the background down in the manner described 
under modeling. This should be done slowly, with steady pres- 
sure on the instrument. With proper treatment of the background, 
the carving will stand out much better and will show to more favor- 
able advantage. If the background is to be stamped, it should first 
be modeled along the edge, as described under embossing, and the 
stamping should be begun fairly close to the design. The stamp 
should never be struck with very hard blows, since the lighter strokes 
result in a more effective appearance; furthermore, the stampings 
should be quite close together. The worker is again cautioned to keep 
the leather damp while carving or modeling. 


MOLDING, STAMPING, AND WORKING SOFT LEATHERS 


When leather has been soaked in water for several hours, it be- 
comes so soft that it can be boiled to a pulp without difficulty. This 
pulp can be easily molded into any form, which when dry becomes 
very hard—especially if salt and alum have been added to the water 
when boiling and if the pulp has been subjected to pressure before 
being dried. Rawhide can also be treated in this manner, and it 
will also set very hard when properly dried. If the home craftsman 
can do a little carving with a gouge, the material obtained from the 
Le will readily lend itself to incised or sunk carving. Since this is 
probably the simplest form of carving, it can often be mastered in 
a comparatively short time. A pattern or design cut in pine or other 
soft wood can be readily transferred to the pulp or wet leather in 
relief; or a mold can be made from plaster of paris, which when well 
oiled will also give the desired results. A wide variety of designs or 
patterns can be made in the manner described, and the molds can be 
used several times if properly cared for. This type of leatherwork 
has had considerable popularity in past years, and samples of the 
craft may still occasionally be seen. Those interested in this type of 
leatherwork will have little difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies 
of scrap leather at very low prices. 

There are several ways in which the work in relief just mentioned 
can be accomplished. For example,.a bread plate or similar article 
in large relief from leather can readily be done in the following 
manner without the use of a plaster mold. A mixture of soft aper 
and paste should be carefully pressed on the object to be copied, and 
additional layers of the mixture added until the desired thickness has 
been attained. When this form is sufficiently dried, the wet or boiled 
leather is pecan into this mold. The process is somewhat simple 
if the mold has been made of sufficient thickness to bear the required 
pressure. A cup, vase, or pitcher, as well as numerous other similar 
objects, particularly those with glazed surfaces and no ornaments, can 
be copied in the manner outlined above. The wet or boiled leather is 
spread on the glazed object to be copied, trimmed to fit, and then 
left to dry. In some cases it may be desirable to permit the object 
being copied to remain in the leather; but if its removal is preferred, 
cut the leather surrounding it into two pieces at the center with a 
keen knife. The two pieces then can be joined together with strong 
glue or rubber cement and a strip of thin decorative leather placed 
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around it to hide the line at the joint. Many workers prefer to make 
a base of wood to place inside the leather after it has been cut in 
two, and before it is finally worked, to assure the model’s holding up 
while being carved or stamped. This is advisable to obtain the best 
results on leather objects made in this manner which do not have suffi- 
cient thickness to hold its shape. 

The molded objects which have been described above require a core 
or body to give them strength, which can be obtained by using thin 
glue or flour paste when pressing the individual pieces of soaked 
leather into the mold, placing some of the mixture between each layer 
and the succeeding one. The finished product can then be. removed 
from the mold in the same way as described, without injury. The 
original molds can be used many times, and the finished objects can 
have similar or different designs, as desired. Since considerable expe- 
rience is necessary for such designing, it is suggested that only plain 
or simple patterns be attempted in the initial effort. In the four- 
teenth century, very beautiful results were accomplished by stamping 
boiled leather in molds or modeling it; and when hardened, cutting or 
working it like sheet leather. Some excellent examples of this type 
of leathercraft may be seen in museums both in Europe and in the 


United States. 
CUT OR OPEN DESIGN WORK 


In cut-work or open-design decoration, the use of a stencil to 
transfer the pattern is recommended. Attractive articles have been 
made by these methods, by using leathers of two different colors or 
by using leather with other material, such as silk, velvet, or other 
textiles. A very sharp knife is necessary for the clean cutting es- 
sential to good appearance. The design is imprinted on the leather 
in the usual manner; and if any modeling is desired, it must be 
done immediately after the transfer of the stencil. After the design 
has been transferred and the modeling completed, the leather should 
be placed on a soft board or similar backing and fastened with 
thumbtacks. It is necessary that the leather be absolutely dry before 
using the knife, since rough edges generally result when cutting damp 
leather. When using the knife, it should be held in a vertical posi- 
tion and the stroke should be away from the worker. To prevent 
ragged edges, sufficient pressure must be exerted to cut the leather 
with the first stroke. If the edges from which strips have been 
cut are of a different shade from that of the leather, a suitable water- 
color mixture or leather dye can be used to advantage. To fasten 
the cut-out to another piece of leather or to some textile material, a 
leather cement of good quality is recommended. After the cement 
has been applied and the two pieces stuck together, fairly heavy 
weights should be placed thereon until the cement has dried. Many 
experienced leatherworkers prefer high-grade rubber cement, a flex- 
ible adhesive which they find more easily used than any other with 
which they have experimented. 


PLAITING AND BRAIDING 


Plaits and braids of leather are widely used for making belts and 
handles. Various kinds of plaits and braids have been and can be 
made, but the most popular are those with from four to eight strands. 
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Flat braid—To make a belt with the five-way plait, first cut the 
piece of leather to be used into five strips of equal width, leavin 
about 7 inches at the end uncut. The uncut portion can be tacke 
down while plaiting; and after the plaiting is done, it provides space 
for holes in which the 


buckle can be'caught. A piece of leather about 
3 inches long can be 
attached to the other 
end of the plait and 
the buckle fastened 


a_complete belt. 
When planning to 
braid a belt, allow- 
ance must be made 
for the shortening 
which results from 
plaiting or the belt 
may not be of the 
desired length. In 
the actual braiding, 
figure 8 should be 
used as a guide, pro- 
_ceeding as follows: 
(a) Take strip 1 over 
2 and under 3; (db) 
take strip 5 over 4 
and under 1; (c) take 
strip 2 over 3 and un- 
der 5; (d) take strip 
4 over 1 and under 
2; (e) take strip 3 
over 5 and under 4. 
Then begin over, 
from 1 over 2 and 
under 3, and so on 
until the entire braid 
has been completed. 
The plaits must be 
5 kept flat while work- 
ing, and the strips 
must not be allowed 
to twist during the 
0.0.5237-33 process. When the 
plaiting has been 
completed, the ends 
E the a ie 
Figure $—The fiveway fat braid. turned under and 
ae Splancae es sewed; then a thin 
strip of leather should be pasted over them to keep the ends from 
raveling. 

Round braids——Round braids can also be made; these are partic- 
ularly applicable for use on ornamental objects, for dog leashes, and 
in similar projects. A core is necessary in round plaiting, and for 
this purpose a piece of braided sash cord or clothes line is generally 


thereto, thus making: 
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Figure 4.—Method for round braiding. 
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used. The round braid requires strips of leather of equal width, 
ranging from one-fourth to one-half inch, depending on the article 
to be made and on individual preference, and in lengths sufficient to 
allow for loss during braiding. Four strips are generally used. The 
ends of the strips are tied around the cord used as a core, as shown 
in figure 4, and the braiding is accomplished as follows. Pass strip 
numbered 1 in the illustration to the right and across the back of the 
cord and around to the front over strip 2; take strip 4 over to the 
right across the back, bringing it between the two strips on that side, 
and then to the left over strip 3. Take strip numbered 1 to the left 
at the back out between the two strips at the left and again to the 
right of strip 4; then take strip 2 to the right at the back between 
the strips on the right side and back to the left over strip 1. After 
this, strip 1 is brought to the left at the back, and forward in front, 
as before, and then over strip 2. At this point strip 4 is brought to 
the right at the back, and forward over strip 3, from which point the 
worker repeats the operation as first started, and continues therefrom 
until the braid is completed. To fasten the ends, the design in figure 
4 can be used as a guide in cutting a piece of leather to be placed 
over the ends of the braid and sewn, to prevent the braid from 
raveling. 
MAKING TASSELS AND ROSETTES 


Many articles require ornamental additions in order to improve 
their appearance, and the most popular of these decorative acces- 
sories are tassels and rosettes. Made in colors that blend or contrast, 
according to preference, these do much to set off various types of 
home-made leather products. Thin leathers are best suited to this 
purpose, and most workers prefer sheep or goat leather; but light- 
weight calf is also satisfactory. 

‘assels—To make ‘a 4-inch tassel, a piece of leather 6 inches long 
and 41% inches wide should be used. This piece should be placed on 
a board and cut as shown in figure 5. Never use glass, slate, or 
similar material under leather when cutting, since these will turn 
the knife edge and ruin the leather. Many workers find it advisable 
to draw guide lines on the leather before cutting. After the streamers 
have been cut, as illustrated in figure 5, remove about four of the 
streamers from one side and roll the leather in the direction from 
which these have been removed. However, before rolling, place a 
strip of leather (often one of the streamers which have been cut 
away will be found suitable) in the first roll, and stick it there with 
strong glue, to hang the tassel from if this is required. By followin; 
the instructions oe the illustration, beginners should have little dif- 
ficulty in making either tassels or rosettes. 

Rosettes—To make a short rosette, use a piece of leather of the 
same size suggested for the tassel and prepare it in the same manner, 
except fold it in half before cutting, so that there will be solid 
margins on both sides after cutting. Roll in the manner noted above 
for the tassel, and then tie with a leather streamer or glue the end, 
whichever is preferred, for the final operation. For better appear- 
ance many prefer to skive (thin with knife) the ends of the solid 
piece, as shown by dotted lines in the illustration. (See fig. 5.) 
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LACING 


Lacing. has long been popular in leathercraft, and there are many 
projects on which this type of work is of particular advantage. 
Several implements not previously mentioned are required to lace 
leather articles properly. A punch (size No. 1, No. 0, or No. 00), 
a darning needle, a mallet, and an awl are the usual tools. For the 
punch, one with screw tubes which can be removed, tempered, or 
flattened to produce an oval-shaped. hole will be found most satis- 
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ROSETTE 
Figure 5.—Tassel and rosette designs. 


factory. The darning needle should be as small as will carry the 
leather lace. The mallet is for use in flattening the finished work. 
If a paperhanger’s seam roll is available, it can be used in place 
ef the mallet. To prepare the leather for lacing, scribe a line in 
pencil one-eighth of an inch or more from the edge, using a compass 
or dividers. Along this line punch holes at equal distances, which can 
be the same as the distance of the hole from the edge of the leather. 
A spacing gage on the punch will assure proper spacing and will 
also save considerable time in measuring. Shave the edges of the 
lace thin on the flesh side and also for a space of one-half inch near 
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the end, where it will be held by the needle. When the holes are 
sufficiently large, the lacing can be done without a darning needle 
if the end of the lace is stiffened with paste or glue. Figure 6 shows 
how the actual lacing is done. The outside of the article being laced 
should always be kept toward the worker, and lacing should proceed 
from left to right, or clockwise. Whenever possible, splicing is con- 
cealed between the layers of leather; otherwise, the ends are caught 
in under several stitches on the underside. Numbers 3, 7, 8, 9, and 15, 
in figure 6, should have wider laces than the others, while number 10 
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should be done with strips of split sheep, kid, or other thin leather 
3% or ¥ inch wide, and with holes 14 or 3% of an inch from the edge. 
In numbers 15 and 16, split the upper lace with an awl where the 
lower lace comes up. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROJECTS 


After experimenting, the home worker will be able to make up 
a long list of articles which can readily be made from leather, in 
addition to those mentioned in this pamphlet. The planning of orig- 
inal projects and designs is often of as much interest as the actual 
making of the articles, and helps to maintain enthusiasm for leather- 
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craft. Listed below, as suggestive of projects for beginners, are some 
of the articles which have been made by home workers of leather: 
Altar service. 


Archery equipment. 
Autograph-album cover. 


Indian jacket. 
Key container. 
Knife sheath. 


Ax sheath. Lamp shade. 

Belt. Letter fold. 

Billfold. Magazine cover. 

Book cover. Match case. t 3 
Book ends. Moccasins. 
Bookmark. Needle book. 

Bridle. Pencil case. i 
Brief case. Picture. | 


Picture frame, 
Pillow cover. 
Playing-card case. 


Camera case. 
Chair-arm covers. 
Cigarette box. 


Cigarette case. Sandals. 

Cigar case. Screen. 

Collar and tie case. Ski harness. 
Comb case. Snowshoe harness. 
Crop. Shirt. 

Desk pad. Stamp book. 

Dog collar and harness. Table mat. 

Golf bag. Table runner. 
Handbag. Telephone-book cover. 
Handkerchief box. Telephone screen, 
Hat. Vase. 

Hat band. Wall covering. 
House slippers. Watch fob. 


PATTERNS AND DESIGNS 


Beginners in leathercraft are frequently at a loss for sources of suit- 
able designs to be used in their initial efforts. This uncertainty re- 
sults in some hesitancy in beginning projects, and may even cause a 
loss of interest in what would otherwise prove to be a worth-while 
hobby. As a possible aid to prospective leathercrafters, a number 
of designs or patterns have been selected from instruction sheets 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration for use by patients in hos- 
pitals under their supervision. These designs are given in figure 7, 
with notations as to type of projects to which they are most suited. 
They can be used either for the purposes indicated, or, with slight 
change, on other types of leatherwork. 


PILLOW COVER FROM LEATHER SCRAPS 


Bright-colored smooth or suede leather scraps can be sewed together 
to advantage in making an attractive pillow cover. The pieces can 
be joined on a sewing machine either in “crazy” patehwork or in 
‘conventional ‘designs. The back of the pillow cover may be made 
of either sheep leather or suede; or both sides may be made in the 
patchwork design. After the two sides have been completed, stitch 
them together on the right side, and finish the edges with a wrapped 
lacing of suede three-eighths of an inch wide. io patients in the 
hospitals of the Veterans’ Administration have designed pillows in 
a wide range of patterns, according to instructions such as those 
given above. The illustration shown in figure 8 can be copied and 
colored in order that the worker may obtain some idea of the final 
appearance of such a pillow cover. 
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Figure 8.—Leather pillow top. 
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KEY CASE 


Key cases have become increasingly popular in ‘recent “years, and 
some types of these, such as that illustrated in figure 9, can be easily 
made by beginners in leathercraft. Requirements for the type 
. illustrated are: one piece of tooling calf leather measuring 7 by 4 
inches; two pieces of calf lining leather measuring 2 by 4 inches; a 
key plate with six swivel hooks, each hook to hold one or more keys: 
and lacing leather. Cut out the pieces of leather as shown in the 
illustration, and punch holes as indicated; attach key plate to leather 
frame with hollow rivet and punch; and then assemble pieces. The 
frame with key plate is to be placed in the center, and the other 
piece of leather is for a pocket on the side of the tooling calf leather 
not having a curved end. When placing this piece in position, make 
certain that the holes for the lace correspond with those of the piece 
of leather to which it is to be laced. The frame portion should be 
cemented to the large piece of leather, and the entire job can be com- 
pleted by lacing. If a design is desired on the outside of the case, 
it should be tooled in before the parts are assembled. Most workers 
prefer to make key cases plain, although a few tool in the initials 
of the person for whqm the case is intended. Sometimes it is pref- 
erable to use instead of the leather pocket some transparent’ material, 
so that the key case can be used to carry-an automobile license or 
registration card, thus giving the case added serviceability. (Cour- 
tesy of Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


TWO-FOLD BILLFOLD 


Using figure 10 as a guide, it will be quite easy to make a two-way 
billfold, and the worker will gain some good experience from this 
project. Materials required are a piece of tooling calf leather meas- 
uring 8 by 314 inches for the cover; and three pieces of calf lining 
leather, the first to be 734 by 3 inches and the other two (for the 
pocket and window compartment) to measure 314 by 31% inches each; 
a piece of transparent material for the window; and lacing. To make 
the window compartment, cut out the center part of this piece of 
leather so as to leave a frame 14 inch in width all around. With 
strong cement, attach to this frame the transparent material to be 
used as window, and lace the side that is to afford entrance to the 
pocket. The next step is to punch holes in all the pieces, as shown in 
the illustration, and assemble the pocket and window with the inner 
part i ee the upper part only, this being the open end of the 
billfold. Next, attach this to the outer piece and lace, starting the 
lacing one hole down from the top edge so that holes on the bottom 
will coincide. Finish the lacing on three sides, and continue across 
the outside top piece for uniformity. (Courtesy of Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


WOMAN'S COMBINATION PURSE AND CARD CASE 


Women’s combination purses and card cases make interesting 
projects for the home worker in leather; and by using figure 11 as 
a guide, little difficulty will be encountered. Pieces of calf tooling 
leather in the following dimensions are required: 314 by 5 inches; 
3% by 2 inches, for the flap; 1% by 1 inch, for the tongue;-and 114 
by 5 inch, for the latch. Other materials needed are lining leather, 
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Figure 9.—Key case. 
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in pieces measuring 344 by 2 inches; and two additional pieces for 
pockets, in sizes preferred by the worker but to conform with the 
other measurements. It would also be helpful to obtain a spool of 
silk thread of the same color as the leather. First, cut the tooling 
leather to the sizes and shapes illustrated, or slightly larger (and 
trim after sewing); then carefully dampen the piece or pieces to 
be tooled, and complete the designing before the leather dries. Tool 
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Figure 10.—Two-fold billfold. 
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a line along the edges of the tongue, latch, and flap, and the open 
edges of the two pockets, as illustrated. A tool for this purpose may 
be made from hardwood or from a nut pick or a 20-penny nail by ham- 
mering the point roughly square and filing to shape with round 
and 3-square needle files. Following the illustration, cement ¢ to 
the edge of /, drawing a line for stitching, and sew on the machine, 
using silk thread and a fine needle. Apply cement to skived or 
shaved edge of f and cement in place on lining c. Test this with 
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Figure 11, 
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pocket p in place, and sew flaps as shown in the illustration. Locate 
slits for 2; insert points, which have been skived, and cement inside. 
Next cement edges of pockets to lining ¢’, and the edges of ¢’ to c. 
Dry and sew, as illustrated by broken lines, and crease the edges. 
(Courtesy of Wilder & Co., Chicago.) 


WOMAN’S HAND PURSE 


Figure 12 illustrates a hand purse, of convenient design and size 
and with only two parts, to be made from either calf or cow tooling 
leather. The piece of leather for the outside should measure 614 
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Women's Hand Purse 


Figure 12, 


inches by 1114 inches, that for the pocket 64 by 614 inches, and the 
handle 614 by 41% inches. Cut the pieces as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and punch the holes so that they will be in the same position 
on all of the pieces. Attach the flap button in place before pro- 
ceeding further with the pocket; then place the piece of leather for 
the pockets with the grain outside, and cement the bottom edge, 
which has been previously trimmed or shaved. Use lacing to fasten 
the side of the pocket to the outer piece; then lace the handle (which 
has been cut according to the pattern) to the upper part. The next 
and final step is to complete the lacing all the way around the pocket- 
book. This type of bag readily lends itself to good designing. If 
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desired, it can be modeled according to individual preference, but 
the tooling should be done before the project is assembled. (Courtesy 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.) 


FOUR SMALL PURSES 


Materials required for the purses shown in figures 18 and 14 are 
tooling calf leather, leather lacing, and snap fasteners. Instead of 
being laced, these purses may be stitched on a sewing machine with 
a fine needle and silk thread. It is best to first cut out a paper pat- 
tern of each part, folding it in the center for symmetrical design; 
cardboard or fiberboard patterns should then be made from these 
paper patterns. 

Design “a” in figure 14 is a triangular purse, and the pattern 
should be made moererp, to the design in figure 13, by folding as 
indicated by the dotted line; plan the decorative design to fit tri- 
angular spaces. The edges should be creased and dyed. The purse 
fas be laced. 

esign “b” (figs. 13 and 14) is a rectangular purse. The shape 

of the flap may be varied, although the style shown will be found 

uite convenient. Start lacing at s and finish at t; draw ends of 
the lace inside and cut them off. 

Design “c” (figs. 18 and 14) is a two-compartment purse which 
may be made in almost any shape desired. The partition may be 
omitted to make only one compartment. Start lacing at s and splice 
at_t, if necessary. 

Design “d” (figs. 13 and 14) is a two-flap purse in which the 
outer flap should be slightly longer than the other, in order to appear 
even when the purse is closed. Start lacing at s, lace around the 
outer flap, and end lacing at ¢. 

In setting the snap for any of the purses shown, first locate the 
eyelet and cap (or button) ; then mark through the hole, or punch 
down the eyelet, to mark the position for the post. When setting 
snaps in a single thickness of leather, punch a small hole and make 
several radiating cuts from this, then force the eyelet through. 
For placing posts, make two small cross cuts only. These points 
caught between parts of the snap give the effect of another layer 
of leather. In making these purses, follow the illustrations closely. 
(Courtesy of Wilder & Co., Chicago, Ill.) 


MEMORY OR SCRAP BOOK 


Memory-, scrap-, or autograph-book covers can readily be made 
from leather; and when suitably designed, they make very attractive 
gifts or keepsakes. Little effort is required to produce books of this 
type, since only a small amount of tooling is necessary—depending, 
of course, on the design. For this project, use two pieces of tooling 
calf or cowhide leather measuring 914 by 1214 inches (smaller or 
larger sizes can be used if preferred). Figure 15 illustrates a desi 
suggested to hospital patients by the Veterans’ Administration. On 
the left side of the piece of leather chosen for the top of the book, 
punch holes 2 inches from the top and bottom, and 1% inch from 
the edge. When this has been done, transfer the desired pattern onto 
the leather, and model it carefully on the finished side, in accordance 
with instructions given in this bulletin in the section on modeling. 
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Figure 138.—Working designs for four small purses. 


Figure 14.—Four small purses, showing work completed. 
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Next, in the piece of leather to be used for the back cover, punch holes 
to cereal with those in the top cover, and also in heavy pieces of 
paper to be used as fillers, on which may be pasted clippings, menus, 
programs and similar souvenirs which one desires to keep. Covers 
made in the manner described are also suitable for albums for photo- 
graphs. A pocket can be placed in the inner cover by cutting a suit- 
able piece of tooling calf leather, skiving or shaving the bottom and 
two sides, and cementing the piece to the cover where the pocket is 


desired. 
LOOSELEAF COVERS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Looseleaf binders made of genuine leather are much in demand 
by high-school and college students, and several excellent examples of 
modeling have been seen on such binders made by the homecrafts- 
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Figure 15.—Cover for photograph album. 


man. Figure 16 shows a design for a looseleaf cover planned to take 
the standard-sized paper (8 by 1014 inches) most commonly used. 
Leather requirements for this project are two pieces of tooling calf 
leather measuring 814 by 11 inches; two large rings; and, if desired, 
some lacing for use around the edges. The top cover may be modeled ; 
the design shown in the illustration has been used in a recent produc- 
tion of this project. Instead of the design shown, the name of the 
school or the initials of the owner can be used. To transfer the 
design properly, follow the instructions given in the section on model- 
ing. As the leather is likely to shrink somewhat when dampened for 
modeling, it is advisable not to punch the holes for the rings until the 
design has been satisfactorily transferred. A pocket can be made by 
using a piece of calf tooling leather measuring 714 by 5 inches, skiving 
or shaving the three edges as shown by dotted lines in the illustration, 
and cementing the piece in place. 
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BOOK COVER 


Measurements for the book cover illustrated in figure 17 are for the 
standard-sized novel. Three pieces of leather are required for the 
project, and either tooling calf or cowhide leathers are suitable. The 
piece to be used for the outside cover should measure 1284 by 814 
inches, and the other two pieces should each be 334 by 81% inches in 
size, since these are to be cemented to the large piece in a manner 
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Figure 16.—Cover for loose-leaf notebook. 
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similar to that used in attaching the pockets in the looseleaf binder 
just described. It is necessary to use cement of the best quality, since 
the lower prades may not supply sufficient adhesion. Into the pockets 
are slipped the covers of the book on which the leather cover is to be 
used. The design illustrated is adaptable for use as a novelty book 
cover; but variations may be made to suit individual taste. Attrac- 
tive covers have been made with only the initials of the owner for a 
design; these may be placed in the center or in the upper right-hand 
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corner of the outside piece of leather forming the front, according 
to the type of letters used. When the work is completed, tool two 
lines in the center back of the cover on the inside, to enable folding it 
over the book neatly and to avoid its wrinkling after use. 
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Figure 17.—Tooled-leather book cover. 


FOLDING PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 


Numerous types and designs of leather frames for photographs can 
be produced by leathercraft workers. The type shown in figure 18 
has been made by patients in hospitals of the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion, and can be made in different designs and colors. Requirements 
for this project are one large piece of tooling calf leather measuring 
834 by 534 inches; two pieces of calf suede lining 41% by 534 inches; 
cardboard stiffening; and goat lacing leather , inch wide. The 


Figure 18.—Model for picture frame. 


pattern is first embossed on the outside of the large piece of leather 
and holes are then punched for the lace; the holes should be about 
one-eighth inch from the edge of the leather. (Since the method of 
embossing has already been described on p. 6, it is not necessary to 
repeat the instructions here.) A design can also be placed on one 
of the suede lining pieces; initials have been used for this purpose. 
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If this is desired, the work should be done by modeling, and all parts 
must first be clearly outlined. Next, an oval of sufficient size to show 
the photograph to be framed is cut from the other piece of suede 
leather. The cardboard stiffeners are then placed between the leather 
to be used for the outside part of the frame and the linings, and holes 
are punched through all of ‘these for lacing. The entire outer edge 
of the frame must be laced, in order to hold all the pieces together 
properly. When this has been accomplished, the two sides of the 
lining toward the center will be loose; the one with the oval should 
be left this way to permit the insertion of the photograph, and the 
other must be cemented. 


DESK OR BLOTTER PAD 


Desk or blotter pads, which are again becoming popular, can be 
made in attractive designs without much difficulty. Figure 19 illus- 
trates one type which can be made in a comparatively short time and 


Figure 19.—Desk pad. 


without much experience in leatherwork. Since the size depends on 
individual preference, no measurements are supplied. The first step 
is to cement a piece of suitably colored sheep skiver on each side of 
a cardboard stiffener. After this has been done, place on each side 
pieces of calf or cowhide leather on which have been tooled or mod- 
eled the chosen patterns. When all of the pieces have been assem- 
bled, punch holes for the lacing and lace the entire project together. 
A contrasting color may be used for the lacing in order to make the 
border stand out. Some of these projects have been made without 
lacing the pockets on the sides, while in others the pockets are also 
laced, depending on the individual taste of the worker. The illustra- 
tion shows the appearance of the finished pad without lacing on the 
ea iy Plainer designs would probably look better with the 
acing. While beginners are urged to follow the instructions sup- 
plied eee workers may find methods of their own more 
suitable 
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KNIFE SHEATH 


Hunters and fishermen will find the knife sheath illustrated in fig- 
ure 20 a useful as well as ornamental accessory to take along with 
them on their trips. Tooling calf leather is best for this project, 
and the pieces should be cut in the measurements and according to 
the designs shown in the illustration. The fringe is made in the 
manner described for tassels and rosettes on page 12. The slits cut 
in the back piece will allow the sheath to be carried on the belt; and 
the holes punched in the upper ends of the slits will permit the inser- 
tion of a small strap or thong to keep the knife from dropping from 
the sheath. The slits are'shown by heavy lines in the illustration; 
some workers reinforce the ends of the slits by stitching, as shown 
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Figure 20.—Knife sheath. 
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by light lines, to prevent the cuts from becoming larger. After this 
preliminary work has been accomplished, collect all pieces and ar- 
range them in place, punch holes as illustrated, then proceed with 
the lacing, starting at the left end of the curved seam. (Courtesy 
of Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.). 


WOMEN’S HATS 


For the hats illustrated in figure 21, either suede, calf, or sheep 
leather may be used. First lay out a paper pattern, which may 
have 4, 5, or 6 sections, made by folding the paper evenly and cut- 
ting points about 5 inches long. (See part of fig. 21 designated 
“fig. 1.”) Lay pattern on velvet side of leather, as this can be cut 
to best advantage, mark with pencil or crayon, and cut with very 
sharp shears. Then fold with velvet side in, and sew on machine from 
a to 6, and from ¢ to d, then match point 6 to d, and sew from f to e, 
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Figure 21.—Girls’ hats. 
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which should be the back of the crown. Turn velvet side out for a 
fitting, and if too large take in at e; if too pointed, rip points and sew 
farther down. Tie all ends securely and trim any uneven seams close 
to the stitching. If sufficient depth has been allowed, a slit at the 
front will permit a simple turn-back effect which requires no addi- 
tional brim. (See portion of fig. 21 designated “fig. 2.”) 

Paper patterns could be used to determine the preferred type of 
brim. Section 3% of figure 21 shows a two-piece brim which over- 
laps on both sides; section 37 shows a single-piece overlap in the back; 
and section 3m shows a brim joined in the center of the back. The 
brim should be cemented in place, either inside or outside the crown, 
then stitched by machine. A band of braided calf or suede or a velvet 
ribbon may be used, or a strap of calf leather may be inserted 
through slits. The worker can design numerous t; of ornaments 
which would be suitable for the type of hat made. For variation, 
all sections may be cut separately and stitched together with edges 
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Figure 22.—Mother Goose plaques. 


overlapped, to permit careful shaping. Section 3n of figure 21 shows 
a hat made of seven sections; the brim is sewn in place with a whip 
stitch. (Courtesy of Wilder & Co., Chicago, Ill.) 


MOTHER GOOSE PLAQUES 


The Mother Goose plaques shown in figure 22 can pe made entirely 
from thin leathers, although a stiff piece of leather is generally used 
for the background. This stiff piece can be replaced 7 cardboard, 
over which has been cemented thin leather of suitable color. Sug- 
gestions for these Blau may be obtained from a wide range of 2 
lished books for children, and practically all of the Mother ‘00S8 
rhymes offer interesting possibilities. The two illustrated are “This 
Little Pig Went to Market” and “Jack and Jill.” 

The idea of perspective must be kept in mind throughout the task 
of making a plaque, both in assembling the leather cut-outs and in 
the coloring. For example, the figure of Jack in the illustration is 
made by cutting out separately the face, hair, legs, socks, and hands. 
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When assembled properly, the perspective illustrates each portion of 
Jack to good advantage. When a plaque design has been chosen, 
all parts should be cut out, carefully assembled, and cemented to the 
background, and then colored according to individual taste. Some 
workers finish off a plaque by making a frame of narrow leather 
strips around the entire border. 


CHILDREN’S SLIPPERS 


Slippers made with the head of an animal as a design for the 
uppers can be made without much difficulty, are popular with chil- 
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Figure 23.—Kitten slipper. 


dren, and make useful and long-lasting gifts. For each slipper, four 
pieces of soft leather are required—one slightly heavier than the 
others for the sole, and the other three for uppers. Figures 23 and 
24 show two types of slippers, the first with a kitten-head and the 
other with a rabbit-head design. Measure length and width of the 
child’s feet and cut the soles of the slippers accordingly. Obtain 
measurement for thickness of the foot just above the toes, and cut out 


a 
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the pieces for uppers as shown in the illustration, but make them 
slightly larger all around the edge nearest the sole, so that vents 
can be made to sew or lace the upper piece to the sole. The features 
of the animal can be either painted on, or sewn on in beads. Next cut 
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Figure 24,—Br'er Rabbit slipper. 


ont ears, designs for which are given in the illustration, and attach 
these to the uppers, to complete the project. Workers may find it 
interesting to. make up their own designs for these slippers. In 
working out original designs, the general directions just given can 
be used to advantage. 
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